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rance and revolting superstition. ‘Such is 
Christianity,” say, with abhorrence, the sur- 
rounding Mahometans. ‘ Nay,” some one 
objects, “they are no true Christians—their 
faith and ritual are, in some respects, quite un- 
christian.” ‘ But,” replies the Mahometan, “it 
is certain they assume the name of Christians, 
and trace all their absurdities to Christianity.” 
What could Grahame answer to such an argu- 
as | Ment as this? 
For ** The Friend.” But he has unwittingly furnished his readers 
Grahame’s Colonial History. with the true explanation of many of his asser- 
(Continued from page 410, vol. xix.) tions respecting the Quakers. 
Friends has at no time been averse to civil 
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HIS PORTRAITURE OF QUAKERISM, 


_ Perhaps, before diving into the depths of Pu-| in the government of the countries in which it 
ritan authority, we had better consider a little 
longer the result of Grahame’s operations. It 
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| that they have been the most venemous of all 
to the churches of America. The beginning 
|of this upstart sect has been declared, by one 
_who was a pillar of it, in a pamphlet written in 
| the year 1659, where this passage occurs; ‘ It 
is now about seven years since the Lord raised 
us up:’ and the north of England was reckon- 
ed the place of its nativity. Nevertheless [ 
can tell the world, that the first Quakers that 
ever were in the world, were certain fanaticks 
here in our town of Salem, who held forth al- 
most all the fancies and whimsies which a few 


The Society of| years after were broached by them that weré 


so called in England, with whom yét none of 


government, and during the various revolutions | ours had the least communication.” 


“ Our Salem Quakers indeed of themselves 


has existed, never participated in any attempt | died childless, but the number of those in Eng- 
Ito disturb the established authorities, but, on|land increasing, they did im the year 1657, 


cannot be denied that he got hold of some|the contrary, always held itself religiously | find a way into New England; whereby they 


things, said to be the handiwork of Quakers, | bound to submit to the civil powers placed over 
which certainly, if theirs, affurded indications |them—as they believed—by divine appoint- 
of so tumultuous a temper that we might ex-|ment,-save only in matters of conscience : and 
cuse any community from being somewhat| in these it submitted, according to Grahame’s 
alarmed at its manifestations. own admission, to the penalties inflicted, with 

“ Among other singularities, the Quakers |exemplary patience. And with regard to reve- 
exemplified and inculcated the forbearance of | lation, Friends have always believed, that truth 
even the slightest demonstration of respect to|could never be contradictory, that the revela- 
courts and magistrates ; they declared that go- | tion of the Divine will made known to mankind, 


vernors, judges, lawyers, and constables were | through the medium of the Holy Scriptures, is | 


trees that cumbered the ground, and presently | true, and that whatever private revelation any 
must be cut down, in order that the true light| may pretend to, contrary to the scriptures, is 
might have leave to shine and space to rule/|to be accounted a delusion of the devil. 
alone ; and they freely indulged every sally of} If Grahame had taken the trouble to inves- 
distempered fancy which they could connect, | tigate the subject, he woud have found evi- 
however absurdly, with the language of the | dence enough of this. 
Bible.” How strangely does he entangle himself 
“It has been asserted by some of the modern | with his irreconcileable assertions, that the first 
apologists of the Quakers, that these frantic | Quakers were a frantic set of fanatics, and yet 
excesses, which excited so much indignation | separatists from the Quakers, who fled from 
and produced such tragical consequences, were | England, to escape the pre-eminence of George 
committed, not by genuine Quakers, but by | Fox ! 
the Ranters, or wild separatists from the Qua-| body? Surely he does not mean to give his 
ker body. Of these ranters, indeed, a very| sanction to Cotton Mather’s declaration, that 
large proportion certainly betook themselves to} Quakerism arose some years before the minis- 
America; attracted chiefly by the glory of en-|try of Fox! Cotton denounces the “ Foxian 
during persecution,—but in some instances, | Quakerism” as “ the grossest collection of blas- 


Were the separatists then prior to the | 


perhaps, by the hope of attaining among their 
brethren in that country a distinction from 
which they were excluded in England by the 
established pre-eminence of George Fox. It is 
certain, however, that the persons whose con- 
duct we have particularized assumed the name 
of Quakers, and traced all their absurdities to 
the peculiar Quaker principle of searching their 


|phemies and confusions that ever was heard 
of,” and would have his readers informed that 
it rose before its founder. A very wonderful 
phenomenon certainly ! 

But upon this head let us hear farther this 
man, who wrote, says Grahame, like another 
Plutarch. 

[| know not whether the sect which hath 





first infested Plimouth colomy, and were for a 
while most unhappily sucé@ssful in seducing 
the people, not only to attend under the mystic 
dispensation of the Light within, as having the 
whole of religion contained therein, but also to 
oppose the good order both civil and saered, 
erected in the colony.” 

* Although Quakerism has been, by a new 
turn, that such ingenious men as Mr. Penn 
have given to it, become quite a new thing; 
yet the old Foxian Quakerism, which then 
visited New England, was the grossest colleca 
tion of blasphemies and confusions that éver 
was heard of.” 

It may be remarked, (in reply to the asser- 
tion, repeated by Grahame, that it was Wm. 
— who drew the Society from Foxian anar- 
|chy into something like decency and regular 
| government,) that ten years before the conver- 
| sion of Penn to Quakerism, George Fox was 
engaged in that work,—that it was he who 
was mainly instrumental in completing it, and 
that meetings for discipline were established at 
the time of Wm. Penn’s conversion. 

Cotton Mather it has been stated was one of 
Grahame’s select authorities. A writer who 
wrote so much at random as to make contra- 
dictory assertions concerning the family of his 
own mother, we should not expect to be very 
accurate in his averments about a people with 
whom he had little intercourse, and towards 
whose good qualities he was blinded by a thick 
cloud of bigotry and prejudice. Nevertheless, 
amid a mass of mis-statements, he has report- 
ed a few things, cdfifirmed by adequate evi- 





own bosoms for sensible admonitions of the] appeared in our days under the name of Qua-| dence, which do not consist with our ideas of 


Holy Spirit, independent of the scriptural reve- 
lation of divine will.” 


So, in modern times, travellers have found 


kers, be not upon many accounts the worst of 
hereticks ; for in Quakerism, which has been 
called by some the sink of all heresies, we see 


in Abyssinia, a people who call themselves! the vomit cast out in by-past ages, by whole 
aeomhel ; 

Christians, and who, moreover, are styled | kennels of seducers, licked up again for a new 
Christians by professors of Christianity in En-| digestion, and once more exposed for the poy- 


rope. Yet they are involved in gross igno- 


soning of mankind; * * * * but this I know, 


propriety at this day. They are few in num- 
ber, not exceeding two, or perhaps three. 
They were acts performed by individuals under 
what they took to be a divine requisition ; and 
it nowhere appears that they had the sanction 
of the body. Indeed, the natural inference of 
a generous mind would be, from the obscurities 














of the parties, their fewness, and the non-re- 
currence of the acts in question, not only that 
the Society had no inclination to encourage 
them, but that it discouraged them. As much 
cannot be truly affirmed of the community 
which is represented to have been so violently 
shocked by them. ‘That representation is not 
in accordance with the disreputable fact, that 
the public officers of that day and of that com- 
munity, instigated by grave and professedly 
religious magistrates, repeatedly subjected fe- 
males to shameful exposure in the face of the 
rude multitude, 

But with regard to the tale of Faubord of 
Grindleton; we may pretty safely class that 
with a curious assortment of such matters, a 
few of which will presently be picked from 
Mather’s pages, for the edification of the 
reader. 

Meantime let us proceed with Grahame’s 
portraiture of Quakerism. 

‘«« Exasperated by the repetition of these enor- 
mities, and the extent to which the contagion 
of their radical principle was spreading in the 
colony, the magistrates.of Massachusetts, in 
the close of this year [1658], introduced into 
the assembly a law, denouncing the punish- 
ment of death upon all Quakers returning from 
banishment, This legislative proposition was 
opposed by a considerable party of the colo- 
nists ; and various individuals, who would have 
hazarded their own lives to extirpate the here- 
sy of the Quakers, solemnly protested against 
the cruelty and iniquity of shedding their blood. 
It was at first rejected by the assembly ; but 
finally adopted by the narrow majority of a 
single voice. In the course of the two follow- 
ing years [1659, 1660], this barbarous law 
was carried into execution on three separate 
occasions,—when four Quakers, three men 
and a woman, were put to death at Boston, It 
does not appear that any of these unfortunate 
persons were guilty of the. outrages which the 
conduct of their brethren in general had asso- 
ciated with the profession of Quakerism, Op- 
pressed by the prejudice created by the frantic 
conduct of others, they were adjudged to die 
for returning from banishment and continuing 
to preach the Quaker doctrines, In vain the 
court entreated them to accept a pardon on 
condition of abandoning forever the colony 
from which they had been repeatedly banished. 
They answered by reciting the heavenly call 
to continue there, which, on various occasions, 
they affirmed, had sounded in their ears, in the 
fields and in their dwellings, distinctly sylla- 
bling their names, and whispering their pro- 
oe office and the scene of its exercise. 

hen they were conducted to the scaffold, 
their demeanour expressed unquenchable zeal 
and courage, and their dying declarations 
breathed in general a warm and affecting piety. 

“These executions excited much clamor 
against the government ; many persons were 
offended by the exhibition of severities against 
which the establishment of the colony itself 
seemed intended to bear a perpetual testimony ; 
and many were touched with an indignant 
compassion for the sufferings of the Quakers, 
that effaced all recollection of the indignant 
disgust which the principles of these sectaries 
had previously inspired.” 
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“ At length the rising sentiments of humani- 
ty and justice attained such general and forci- 
ble prevalence, as to overpower all opposition. 
On the trial of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, 
another Quaker, named Wenlock Christison, 


who had been banished with the assurance of 


capital punishment in case of his return, came 
boldly into court with his hat on, and reproach- 
ed the magistrates for shedding innocent blood. 
He was taken into custody, and soon after 


brought to trial.”—‘* When the sentence of 


death was pronounced upon him, he desired his 
judges to consider what they had gained by 
| their cruel proceedings against the Quakers. 
‘ For the last man that was put to death,’ said 
he,’ here are five come in his room; and if you 
have power to take my life from me, God can 
raise up the same principle of life in ten of his 
servants, and send them among you in my 
room, that you may have torment upon tor- 
ment.’ The magnanimous demeanour of this 
man, who seems to have been greatly superior 
in understanding to the bulk of his sectarian 
associates, produced an impression which could 
not be withstood. ‘The law now plainly ap- 
peared to be unsupported by public consent, 
and the magistrate hastened to interpose be- 
tween the sentence and its execution. Chris- 
tison and all the other Quakers who were in 
custody were forthwith released and sent be- 
yond the precincts of the colony ; and as it was 
impossible to prevent them from returning, 
only the minor punishments of flogging and 
reiterated exile were employed. Even these 
penal rigors were relaxed in proportion as the 
demeanour of the Quakers became more quiet 
and orderly ; and in the first year after the 
restoration of Charles the Second, the infliction 
of flogging was suspended by a letter from the 
king to Governor Endicott and the other ma- 
gistrates of the New England settlements, 
requiring that no Quakers should thencefor- 
ward undergo any corporal punishment in 
America.” ‘ Happily, the moderation of the 
provincial government was more steady and 
durable than the policy of the king, who re- 
tracted his interposition in behalf of the Qua- 
kers in the course of the following year. 

* The persecution thus happily closed was not 
equally severe in all the New England states ; 
the Quakers suffered most in Massachusetts 
and Plymouth, and comparatively little in Con- 
necticut and New Haven.” “ Ata subsequent 
period, the laws relating to vagabond Quakers 
were so far revived, that Quakers disturbing 
religious assemblies, or violating public decen- 
cy, were subjected to corporal chastisement. 
But little occasion ever again occurred of exe- 


cuting these severities; the wild excursions of 


the Quaker spirit having generally ceased, and 
the Quakers gradually subsiding into a decent 
and orderly submission to all the laws, except 
such as related to the militia and the support 
of the clergy,—in their scruples as to which 
the provincial legislature, with reciprocal mo- 
deration, consented to indulge them.” 

The reader will bear in mind that Grahame, 
—as we may infer from his own language,— 
included in his manifesto of the follies and enor- 
mities of Quakerism the acts of certain enthu- 
siasts known by the appellation of Ranters, 
with whom the Society of Friends had no con- 








nection. Friends took some pains to make this 


fact known to mankind, but our Scotchman, 
notwithstanding the reputation of his country- 
men for intellectual acuteness, seems to have 
entertained the opinion that as the Ranters 
passed for Quakers in New England, Quaker- 
ism was responsible for them: and it seemed 
no great marvel to him that sundry were hang- 
ed, though, upon trial, not found guilty of the 
“outrages” charged upon “ that sectarian So- 
ciety.” Was it the wickedness of the New 
England theocracy or the “ frantic excesses” 
of the brethren of the Quakers that “ produced 
such tragical consequences ?” 





Error.—In last week’s number 13th line from the 
end for gulphed read gulped. 


(To be continued.) 





Fear not little flock, but cast your care upon 
the Lord, and walk before him with a perfect 
heart, and love him above all things ; in every 
thing watching that your consciences may be 
kept clear, void of offence, and nothing spoken 
or acted against the light of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So in him you shall have peace, 
though in the world ye have trouble ; yet shall 
your latter end be blessed, and your offspring 
inherit your substance. Meet often together 
in the name of the Lord as he requireth, not- 
withstanding the contradiction of sinners, so 
shall you feel the pure presence of God in the 
midst of you; and in the day of your adversi- 
ty, he will be your hiding place, and not leave 
you destitute of help in time of affliction. 
Therefore diligently wait on God in all your 
meetings, that you may all inherit the promise 
of the Father, which the world cannot receive, 
even the Holy Spirit, that in it you may wor- 
ship God, and exhort, comfort, and pray for 
one another, and for your enemies, not quench- 
ing the Spirit ; and beware of bringing forth 
anything, or running into anything, but as you 
are led by the Spirit and power of the Lord. 
J. Wrreneab. 





1657. William Callon, and John Christen, 
residing in the Isle of Man, had ten bushels of 
oats taken for a fine imposed for being at a re- 
ligious meeting. It was deposited in W. 
Christen’s barn. On the next First-day after 
sermon, the priest gave public notice for the 
poor of the parish to go to the barn and take 
some corn, which the governor had ordered 
to be given to them. Some of his hearers 
answered, That it had been more charity to have 
given his own goodsto the poor than other men’s, 
and that they would receive none of it. How- 
ever, some of the poor went to the place with 
the priest and soldiers, and W. Callon with 
them. ‘The priest several times called to the 
poor to hold their bags, but all refused. The 
priest grew angry, and called to the people, 
Why don’t you take the corn? Is there 
any one here that has aught to do with this 
corn, or saith that it ‘may not be given to the 
poor? This he did to provoke W. Callon to 
say something, but could not. The poor stood 
still awhile and then withdrew one by one, 
leaving the corn with the priest and soldiers. 
On the following First-day, the parson again 
published the distribution of the corn as before, 
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Brooke directed his course, is 900 miles long, a condition is more to be dreaded than death 


signifying how much the governor was dis- 
pleased that they had not taken it. Some poor 
people went again to the place, but only one 
would take any, and he vauntingly said to the. 
rest, you are so proud you will not take it. I 
have got this, and there will be more of his 
goods taken before this is eaten, and then I'll 
get more. But before he had eaten what he took 
he was taken away by death. His sudden 
exit was interpreted by others as a judgment, 
and they rejoiced they had kept clear of it. 
The rest of the corn lay till it was spoiled, for 
no one would have it. W. Christen was deputy 
under Lord Fairfax, and for some misdemean- 
our was shot on the island. In his last speech 
he mentioned much regret for what he had 
done to the Quakers. 
——— 


Por “ The Friend.” 
JAMES BROOKE, 


THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


The name at the head of this essay is that 
of a man likely to become famous in future 
times. An Englishman of wealth and cultiva- 
tion, he visited the China seas in 1830 for 
health and amusement. In this voyage, he 
saw for the first time the islands of the Asiatic 
Archipelago—islands of vast importance and 
unparalleled beauty, lying neglected and almost 
unknown. He inquired and read, and became 
convinced that Borneo and the Eastern Isles 
afforded an open field for enterprise and re- 
search. ‘To carry to the Malay races, so long 
the terror of the European merchant vessels, 
the blessings of civilization, to suppress piracy 
and extirpate the slave trade, became his hu- 
mane and generous objects; and from that 
hour the energies of his powerful mind were 
devoted to this one pursuit. Often foiled, often 
disappointed, but animated with a perseverance 
and enthusiasm which defied all obstacle, he 
was not until 1838 enabled to set sail from 
England on his darling project. ‘The interven- 
ing years had been devoted to preparation and 
inquiry ; a year spent in the Mediterranean 
had tested his vessel, the Royalist, and his 
crew; and so completely had he studied his 
subject and calculated on contingencies, that 
the least sanguine of his friends felt as he left 
the shore, hazardous and unusual as the enter- 
prise appeared to be, that he had omitted no- 
thing to insure a successful issue. “I go,” 
said he, “to awake the spirit of slumbering 
philanthropy with regard to these islands, to 
carry Sir Stamford Raffles’s views in Java over 
the whole Archipelago. Fortune and life I 
give freely ; and if I fail in the attempt, I shall 
not have lived wholly in vain.” 
* If any man ever possessed within himself 
the resources and means by which such noble 
designs were to be achieved, that man was 
James Brooke! . Of the most enlarged views ; 
truthful and generous ; quick to acquire and to 
appreciate ; excelling in every manly sport and 
exercise ; elegant and accomplished ; ever ac- 
cessible ; and above all, prompt and determined 
to redress injury and relieve misfortune, he was 
of all others the best qualified to impress the 
native mind with the highest opinion of the 
English character.” 

The Island of Borneo, to which James 







































700 broad, and 3000 in circuit. 
the equator, and is one of the richest portions 
of the globe in its natural productions. Gold, 
antimony, tin, coal, diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones—the camphor, the clove, the nut- 
meg, the cinnamon, and coflee tree, the sugar 
cane, cotton, rice, and all the richest products 
of the eastern world, are indigenous to this fa- 
mous island. The sea-coast and adjacent 
islands are inhabited by ferocious Malays, who 
make piracy the business of their lives, and 
carry terror and devastation through all the 
neighbouring seas. Very little is known of the 
interior of Borneo. It is divided into a number 
of independent kingdoms, and the natives 
are called Dyaks; a simple and uncultivated 
race very different from the Malays on the 
coast. The Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
English, have at various times had factories at 
different points on the coast, but have made few 
advances into the interior, and gained little in- 
fluence over the natives. The city and king- 
dom of Borneo proper are in the northern part 
of the island, and Sarawak is a dependent pro- 
vince on the western coast a little north of the 
equator. This kingdom was in 1838 under 
the sway of the Rajah Muda Hassim, who is 
described as a humane and generous man, 
greatly inclined to the English, and who was 
at the time of James Brooke’s voyage residing 
at Sarawak. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Fearful Delusion. 


What a small proportion of mankind appears 
to be under a hearty concern for their soul’s 
salvation. Something absorbs their thoughts 
and desire, far different from the fervent and 
anxious solicitude after regeneration of heart, 
that they may escape “the wrath to come.” 
They seem to think little or nothing about re- 
ligion, or that it consists in a mere assent to 
the truths of Christianity without a practical 
enduring of the cross—or that perhaps it can 
be attended to when they have accomplished 
all their worldly plans,—or they are blinded and 


stupified by infidelity, But if they have no 


time to be religious, the Lord may find a time 
to prostrate them with disease. From the long 
settled habit of quenching the strivings of the 
Holy Spirit, insensibility may so prevail, or the 
day of grace be overpassed, that on a death- 


bed none of those fearful apprehensions of| perity of his heritage. 


divine judgment may be brought over them, 
which a spirit not altogether hardened in dis- 
obedience, is, through the renewed illumination 
and quickening of Grace, brought to partake of. 
What a fearful thing to be left to ourselves and 
our own delusions in that awful hour, when 
soul and body are about to sever. No clear 
sight of our real condition—no just sense of 
the awfulness of death and of the certainty of 
divine retribution—no longings afier a Saviour 
—no soul-satisfying testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, that our peace is made with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ—neither sub- 
stantial hope of eternal life, nor well-founded 
fear of not being ready to appear in the pre- 
sence of the Judge of quick and dead! Such 


It lies under | 


itself, and has doubtless been realized by many 
who had turned away from the Truth after 
once knowing it, or resolutely determined that 
Christ should not rule over them, 

The following letter, while it shows the deep 
travail of a man of God, for the everlasting 
welfare of a rebellious son, conveys solemn 
warning to similar trangressors, not to trifle 
with the mercy and grace which comes by 
Jesus Christ, and is brought home to every one. 

** Ah! how hath the unclean spirit re-enter- 
ed and taken possession of his dwelling, which 
was nearly swept and garnished! What! is 
thy birthright of so little worth in thy eye, that 
thou wilt wholly part with it for a mess of pot- 
tage, that can hardly satisfy thy flesh? Wilt 
thou wholly give thyself up to the destroyer, 
and drink up iniquity as the horse drinks wa- 
ter? Ah, wo is me for thee, because thou re- 
fusests to return, and hast slighted divers ten- 
ders of the Lord’s mercy unto thee. Wilt thou 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? Art thou 
stronger than he? And canst thou bear the 
weight of his indignation, when he will make 
inquisition for the talent that he gave thee to 
improve? Shall not thy portion then be with 
hypocrites, where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Or what wilt thou answer in that 
day? For surely the Lord seeth how thou 
turnest thy ear from his call, and in a vain 
light mind seeks to get over his righteous wit- 
ness in thee, for which vengeance will pursue 
and overtake thee, except thou speedily repent, 
and turn to God with thy whole heart, which 
is the desire of my soul ; that thou mayest have 
a hiding place in the day of the Lord’s judg- 
ment. Therefore doth my spirit say, O that 
there were such a heart in thee to consider the 
Lord’s mercy, and how thou hast requited it, 
and what will be the end thereof! If thou dost 
not mind speedily that which belongs to thy 
peace, it will be forever hid from thy eyes.”— 
John Whitehead, Lincoln Casile, the 7th of 
the First month, 1661. 

Such spiritual fathers are a blessing to any 
religious body, and ours has had many who 
yearned over the young people, and gave them- 
selves to the Lord’s work, to spend and be 
spent in labouring to bring them to Christ, and 
that they might never go from him again. 
May those who are alive in the Truth, keep 
faithful to their God, and he will vet sanctify 
their afflictions, and bless the deep and fervent 
travail of their souls, for the welfare and pros- 
It is no time to draw 
back from the burden, or turn aside from the 
work to worldly enjoyments. 

M. 
—_—— 

A novel enterprise.—We understand that an 
expedition, which promises the most important 
results both to science and commerce, is at 
this moment fitting out, for the purpose of na- 
vigating some of the most important unexplored 
rivers in South America. It is to be under the 
command of Lord Ranelagh. Several noble- 
men and gentlemen have already volunteered 
to accompany his lordship; and the enter- 
prising and scientific band, it is said, will sail 
as soon as the necessary arrangements shall 
be completed.—London Times. 











For ‘* The Friend.” 
INDIAN EMIGRATION CHANT. 
The iron hand 
Has made us slaves— 
Our father’s, and 
Our mother’s graves, 
Our streams among 
Our mountains blue, 
We bid a long, 
A last adieu! 


Our rocks, our trees, 
Our fruits, our flowers, 
Our birds, our bees, 
No longer ours— 
The vine that wreathed 
Our cabin door, 
The air we breathed 
Are ours no more ! 


Our council fire 
Is cold and dim; 
*Tis freedom’s pyre, 
And funeral hymn, 
That meets the eye 
And greets the ear, 
To bring the sigh, 
And wring the tear! 


Our tomahawk 
In dust is laid— 
The foemen mock 
Its rusting blade ; 
O! would that we 
Were in its stead, 
Beside our free, 
Our glorious dead ! 


Our bows are broke, 
Our arrows true— 
Our hearts of oak 
Are broken too, 
Despair sits on 
~ ‘The loftiest brow, 


For hope is gone 
Forever now! 


The vilest worm 
So trode upon 
Would writhe its form 
Till life was gone— 
And must we go? 
And must we bow ? 
Our Maneto! 
O! where art thou ? 





Cheap fPostage.—The rapid progress, 
which this great commercial reform is daily 
making astonishes even the most violent oppo- | 
nents to the new system. France with a view 
to its introduction in that country, has des. | 
patched one of its principal officers from the 
Post Office department to England, to examine | 
into the working of the Penny Postage, and | 
report thereon to the French minister. 


a 


The Heat in Switzerland.—Letters from | 
Switzerland state that the snow on the tops of | 
the mountains, had melted in consequence of 
the excessive heat of the weather. The melt- 
ed snow had augmented the rivers, and caused 
them in several places to overflow their banks. | 
The summit of Mount Blanc appeared like a | 








naked rock—a circumstance which has not| statements rendered necessary by the Hicksite | 
separation. 
space than was agreeable to many of our read- 


been observed for many years past. 


—_—_— 
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three thousand six hundred and seventy-two /|still circulated among us. ‘There is we think 


and a half miles ; and the total sum authorized | but one opinion as to the extent and importance 


to be raised is £129,229,767! 


Of this almost | of the services thus rendered by “ ‘The Friend” 


incredible sum £90,540 338 is to be raised by |to the good cause. 


calls, and £38,688,829 by loans. 
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We enter this week upon the twentieth vol- 
ume of “ The Friend” with feelings of sad and 
solemn interest; with a conviction that at no 
former period were wisdom and prudence more 
necessary in sustaining the cause to which 
“ The Friend” has from its beginning been de- 
voted. It seems to us due to ourselves at this 
time by a slight review of the past to remind 
the present race of our readers, most of whom 
have come into active life since its commence- 
ment, of the services which we may without 
presumption claim to have rendered to the 
canse of truth. 

It was in the summer of the year 1827 that a 
few Friends, some of whom had been actively en- 
gaged in the controversy then waging—met for 
the purpose of conducting a defence of the So- 
ciety which appeared in one of the public news- 
papers. The Separation had just occurred; 
and the trying scenes which were taking place 
as the division proceeded throughout the sub- 
ordinate meetings, were so distorted and mis- 
represented in the accounts most industriously 
circulated by our adversaries, that it was diffi- 
cult for any to arrive at the exact truth, and 
nearly impossible to make it generally known. 
After much consultation, and learning that the 
plan was not disapproved of by some of the 
wisest and most experienced of our Friends, 
while it met the cordial support of a large 
number—it was resolved to publish a weekly 
paper devoted to the support of sound doctrines, 
and to the clearing of the Society from the 
calumnies which were thus circulated. 

The first number was accordingly printed 
as a specimen number on the 13th of Tenth 
month, 1827 ; two weeks afterwards the regu- 
lar publication of “ The Friend” commenced. 
It was begun without any other capital than 
the guarantee of 15 or 20 Friends to make 
good the deficit of the first year’s publication 
in case there should be any, and without wait- 
ing to see how it would be supported. The 
emergency of the occasion as was afterwards 
fully proved, justified the promptitude with 
which this was done. The circulation rapidly 
increased, and before the close of the first year 
“The Contributors to The Friend” had the 
satisfaction of seeing it placed on what has 
proved to be a permanent basis, 

For the first two years, the portion of the 
paper appropriated to the affairs of the Society 
was chiefly occupied with the discussions and 


If these at times filled a larger 


Railways.—From a summary of the railway | ers at home, it was no more than was required 
bills which have already received the assent of|to keep our distant friends informed of what| made respecting the same article. These un- 
parliament this session, we learn that the to-| was passing in the various parts of the Society, | avoidable annoyances of the editorial career 
tal length of road authorized to be made is| and to correct the misrepresentations that were | we have endeavoured to bear with all patience, 


As the original reasons for its being set up 
passed away ; it became more and more evi- 
dent that the paper was just such a medium of 
communication, provided it were prudently and 
judiciously conducted, as the great body of the 
Society in this country at all times requires. 

Friends are so widely scattered over the 
United States—so many families and individu. 
als have been left by the separation, isolated 
from the great mass of their brethren—with 
few or no sources of private information as to 
what is passing at a distance, that without the 
aid of a periodical paper, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Socieiy,—large numbers of our 
members must be left in almost entire igno- 
rance of the transactions and affairs which 
should most interest them. A paper like “ The 
Friend” comes to these distant and solitary 
homes a messenger of kind greeting and bro- 
therly sympathy, from far off yet beloved 
friends, and its pages are read or listened to by 
readers of all ages with interest and pleasure. 

When we review what we have published 
during these nineteen years, we have little to 
regret in what has appeared in the columns of 
“The Friend-” As a literary journal it has 
furnished a constant variety of useful and 
agreeable information to our younger readers. 
With more or less of original contributions as 
the zeal of our coadjutors quickened or flagged, 
it has never failed to keep up with the discove- 
ries and researches and improvements of these 
stirring times. The reports of travellers,—the 
labours of love of the philanthropist,—the in- 
vestigations of the men of science,—the obser- 
vations of the naturalist,—the lives and cha- 
racters of persons distinguished for their vir- 
tues or attainments, have all found a place in 
our columns; and we do not fear to assert that 
few periodicals extending over such a space of 
time, contain a greater amount of interesting 
and valuable matter, alloyed with so little that 
the most scrupulous parent would hesitate at 
reading aloud in the family circle. 

As a religious journal “ The Friend” has al- 
ways stood for the good old cause of primitive 
Quakerism. There is scarcely a number that 
does not contain some extract from our ancient 
writers, or some original communication illus- 
trating the Christian doctrines of the Society. 
The amount of original communications re- 
specting the history of the Society can scarcely 
be appreciated by one who does not turn over 
its pages from the beginning, for there is not 
elsewhere to be found in the same space, so 
much elaborate research respecting various ob- 
scure portions of its earlier annals—and so 
many original and important documents rela- 
ting to more modern times, 

The path which we have had to tread has 
been by no means an easy one ; for it has hap- 
pened to us from the beginning that communi- 
cations which satisfied one class of readers 
gave uneasiness at times to another; so that 
complaints of the most opposite kinds have been 





at 
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conscious to ourselves of sincere wishes to do| doctrine, the avoidance of all personalities, and phonography, and all the ordinary branches of 
right and to avoid giving pain, as far as was possible for us as journalists, of | education. 
These difficulties have been greatly in-|all allusion to events and persons, likely to} Application may be made at his residence , 
creased by recent events. The events to which| give offence, by no means satisfied them. | 307 Spruce street, below Tenth street. 
we allude, those at least which excite the most} What seemed to us fair and impartial state- 
feeling at the present time, we look upon as the| ments of fact, seemed to them one-sided and LETTERS, &c., OF JOHN BARCLAY. 
remote and incidental effects of a state of things | prejudiced. ‘They discovered allusions tosome} The subscriber will have ready for delivery 
which has long been ripening in the Society. | favourite leader or to some imputed error in| on the Ist of next month, the above valuable 
There was undoubtedly a strong reaction in | the simple extracts from the writings of ancient | work, reprinted verbatim from the 2d London 
the opposite direction, following the Hicksite| Friends with which our columns were as here- \edition in the same large type, making a hand- 
separation, This was especially the case on/|tofore supplied. So far has this prejudice | some octavo of 328 pages, at the low price of 
the other side of the Atlantic, where many who| been carried by some, that great influence was | one dollar (bound either in sheep or cloth,) per 
had been among the foremost members of the} exerted to lessen our subscription list, and put | copy, or six copies for five dollars, As the 
Society, were so alarmed at the speculations | down the paper. 
which Elias Hicks grafted upon the doctrine of| And now that clouds seem to be gathering 
the universal and saving Light, that they per-|on the distant horizon, and the sky is more 
suaded themselves into the belief that the an-|and more overcast, we feel that the safety of 
cient doctrine itself was unsound, and that the| the Society consists in its adherence to its an- 
influence of the Holy Spirit could only be|cient principles and its good old ways. To 
known and felt through the knowledge of Holy | their illustration and defence, the columns of 
Scripture. Then followed the Beaconite sepa-| ‘The Friend” will as heretofore be given. 
ration—and it would have been well had it} There is much confusion in the minds of many ; 
been thorough. But as the body is sometimes | there are serious errors afloat, respecting im- 
affected with tumours which will grow again | portant and well settled points of doctrine and 
and spread more widely after being cut out by | discipline. 
the knife, if the whole be not eradicated, so we| Recent events have opened the discussion 
will venture to query whether the leading} of questions as to the rights and obligations 
error of the Beaconites has not left its traces|of the several Yearly Meetings,—how far 
in a somewhat low practical estimate of the| they are independent, and how far they are 
influence of the Holy Spirit—in a putting aside} bound by principles of discipline common to 
of the necessity for its direction in philanthro-| the whole Society. These principles of church 
pic exertions—in a great activity of the natu-| government must be fully and clearly under- 
ral man in promoting works of usefulness—in | stood, before harmony can be re-established 
a tendency, especially in certain doctrinal wri-| throughout the wide extent of the Society ; and 
tings, to exalt the scriptures at the expense of|to their examination all men of thoughtful 
the saving Light—to lessen the authority of| minds and religious experience must of neces- 
our early writers—and try anew, as if they|sity address themselves. Thoroughly, pati- 
were doubtful, our most precious doctrines by | ently, dispassionately, to examine these ques- 
the standard of what is termed enlightened | tians, we believe to be in the present crisis of 
Biblical criticism. the Society a religious duty from which none 
That such tendencies were they to show| ought to shrink. 
themselves would excite the apprehensions and| We shall cherish to the last the belief that 
the disapprobation of those who perceived them, | these trials and difficulties will abate and pass 
is only what is to be expected ; and itis equally | away instead of coming to extremities; and 
natural in such a case, that the authority of a| thankful indeed should we be to the Preserve 
popular name, the partiality of private friend-| of men, if they could so terminate, leaving no 
ships, the dislike to controversy, and the dread | trace on the page of history of their existence. 
of a new separation, should blind others to the 
half concealed errors of which we have spoken, 
Hence the germ of mutual misunderstanding ; 
for we are not willing to admit that in the sup- 
posed case all who do not see the error, are 
as yet caught by it or wedded to it. 
Yet those who thus allow their friendships 
to bias them, and to render them the apologists er 
of error, are in imminent danger of being in SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


the end its partizans. For in the progress of} A suitable person to fill the station of Prin- 


events, they scarcely ever fail to become pre-| cipal in this seminary is wanted. Application 
judiced towards those who take their stand| may be made to either 


against innovation. Prejudice grows by what Linpzey Nicnorson, 

it feeds upon—renders those who indulge it, No. 24 South Twelfth street. 

suspicious and uncharitable ; and such persons JoserH SNowDEN, 

too often find themselves without any settled No. 84 Mulberry street. 

intention or clear opinions, taking a position Cnares Evans, 

which they never intended, but from which No, 182 Mulberry street. 

they cannot without difficulty extricate them- - 

selves. To the men of this description—the INSTRUCTION. 

course pursued by “ The Friend” for the last} Pliny E. Chase wishes to devote a portion 

two or three years, has, unreasonably and un-| of his unoccupied time, to Instruction either in 

justly as we conceive, given offence. families, schools, or private classes. He is 
What seemed to us as near to neutrality as| prepared to give lessons in the principal an- 

was compatible with the upholding of sound|cient and modern languages, mathematics, 





edition is small, those who may wish it will 
please apply soon. 
Henry Lonestretn, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
347 Market Street. 


‘A TEACHER WANTED. 


A Friend residing in the country wishes to 
engage a female teacher in his family. For 
further particulars inquire at the north-west 
corner of Tenth and Arch streets, 































WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding- 
school at West-town, will meet there on Sixth- 
day the 9th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on Fifih- 
day evening, the 8th of the month, at half-past 
seven o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
annual examination, to commence on Third- 
day morning of the same week. 

‘Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 

Phila., Ninth mo. 26th, 1846. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher in the Classical Department, and 
one in the Arithmetical, are wanted in the 
Boys’ School at West-town. Application may 
be made to either of the undersigned. 

Samvuet Berrie, 
CuHaries YARNALL, 
Tuomas Evans. 








A special meeting of the Committee of Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly Meeting, for the Civilization, 
&c., of the Indians, will be held at the usual 
place, on Third-day afternoon, the 29th inst., 
at 3 o'clock. 


The poetical compositions from the South by 
E., have come to hand, one of which she will 
see has place in the present number, and the 
others will follow in due course. Her further 


contributions will be looked for with interest. Tuomas Evans, Clerk 
whe s > . 


Phila., Ninth month 24th. 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, in Lincoln, 


Benjamin and Phebe Taber, all of that place. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, in Lincoln, Vt., 
the 14th of Ninth month, 1846, Benzamin J., son of 
Benjamin and Phebe Taber, to Purse Jane, daughter 
of Joshua F. and Jemima R. Meader, all of that place. 





Diep, on the 10th of Sixth month, 1846, at the house 
of Dr. Jehiel Smith, in Burlington, Vermont, Streruen 
Taser, in his 24th year, son of Isaac and Sarah T'a- 
ber, of Bedford, Canada, East. 








, in this city on Third-day, the 15th instant, 
Outver Witson, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, in the 95th year of his age, having retained 
his mental faculties in a remarkable manner to the 
close of his long life. 


Vt., the 10th of Sixth month, 1846, Pexatian, son of 
Moses and Hannah Gove, to Prene L., daughter of 
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THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” | consisted of John, who is said to have been “ a| nation at the outrage, and those of its inhabi- 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 413, Vol. XIX.) 
James Logan, who died in Pennsylvania in 
the year 1751, had been throughout his long 
life, an active and persevering friend of the | 


good old man,” and Harry his son, who la-| 


Wyanjoy. She was high in the esteem of all | 
who knew her, and had, it is said, conducted | 
herself with great prudence and propriety in| 
some very difficult and trying situations. She} 
was of a kind, loving, and amiable temper, | 
and having no children of her own, she had | 
adopted an orphan child of a distant relative, 















Indians. From the public station he filled, he towards whom she performed the duties of an 
had been enabled to do much towards forward- | aflectionate parent. 

ing their interests, and by treating them with} This small band, had been in the custom of| 
justice and kindness, he had rendered efficient | addressing every new governor, and every | 
aid in preserving the peace of the province. | descendant of William Penn who came to the 
Before his death, a different policy began to be | province, offering a welcome,—renewing assu- | 
practised towards the natives, which gradually | rances of fidelity, and asking a continuance of 
estranged them from the representatives of| favour and protection. When John Penn ar- 
Brother Onas, and the people of his colony. It|rived in Philadelphia in 1763 to supercede 
is not necessary to narrate in this history the} Hamilton as lieutenant governor, they sent| 
abuses practised upon them by the traders, and | him the usual address, ‘Trusting and con-| 
the various other causes of complaint minister-|fiding in the white man’s friendship, these 
ed by the whites, which eventually stirred them | Indians, far from the tumult of the war that} 
up to vengeance, and brought on the war of| raged through the border settlements, lived in 
1754, with its scenes of slaughter and devasta-| peace on their reservation, Shehaes was 
tion for the frontier counties of Pennsylvania. | warned of the enmity aroused against Indians, | 
These acts of hostility, exasperated the relatives |and told that white men from the frontiers | 
and friends of those who were slain in the In-| might come suddenly upon them, and kill him} 























dian incursions, or carried off prisoners by 
them. Throughout some of the frontier coun- | 
ties, a spirit of hatred to all Indians was fos- 
tered, which soon spread to such whites as} 
were supposed to be advocates of Indian rights, 
or generously affected towardsthem. Certain | 
preachers of a sect of warm zealots in Lancas- 
ter county, contrived by their pulpit discourses 
against these heathen, to add religious fanati- 


cism to the bitterness of feeling that was work-| under the influence of cruel revenge, fanatic | 


ing in many of their hearers. The mingled | 
passions thus excited, could be satisfied with 
nothing but blood, 

A small body of Indians, the remnant of a} 
tribe which had welcomed William Penn in his 
first visit to the provinge, resided on the Cones- 
toga Manor, in Lancaster county. ‘The mem- 
bers of it were generally esteemed quiet and | 
inoffensive, they dwelt far within the settled 





part of the country, and had always preserved | and to extirpate the heathen from the land, | 


a strict peace and inviolate friendship with the 
English. With their immediate white neigh- 
bours, they lived in harmony and good fellow- | 
ship, and appear individually to have acquired | 
their confidence and love. In accordance 
with results generally found, where Indians are 
brought into close contact with the whites, 
they decreased rapidly in numbers, and in the 
year 1763, but twenty individuals remained. 
Seven men, five women, and eight children. 
Among these was the aged Sheliaes, who had 
assisted in 1701 at the second treaty made by 


and his people. ‘To this he replied, “It is| 
impossible! There are Indians indeed, in the} 
woods who would kill me and mine, if they | 
could get at us, for my friendship to the Eng- 
lish, but the English will wrap me in their | 
match coat, and secure me from all danger !” 

On the 14th day of the Twelfth month, 1763, 
fifty-seven men, principally Irish, from Paxton | 
and Donnegal townships in Lancaster county, | 


hatred, and concealed covetousness, came about 


tants who had been abroad, when they re- 


| boured for their joint support. The head of | turned to the blackened spot, where lately 
another was Sally, whose Indian name was/ stood their huts, and beheld the mangled and 


burned bodies of their kindred and friends, 
were affected with grievous sorrow not unmix- 
ed with fear. The magistrates of the town of 
Lancaster sent for them, condoled with them, 
put them into the work-house as a place of 
safety, and promised them protection. 
Governor Penn on the 22nd of the month, 
issued a proclamation, calling upon all justices, 
sheriffs, constables, officers civil and military, 
to endeavour to search out and bring the per- 
petrators, abettors, and accomplices in this out- 
rage, to justice. Many of the inhabitants of 


|the town and county of Lancaster, were but 
| little concerned at the occurrence, and some 


did not hesitate to express their approval of it. 


| This gave encouragement to those lawless de- 


stroyers of their fellow men, to proceed still 
further with their acts of violence. A band of 
fifty of them, relying upon the timidity which 
would not dare oppose, or the approbation 
which would secretly encourage, on the 27th 
rode into Lancaster, and broke open the work- 
house. Although some of the king’s troops 
were then in barracks in the town, no attempts 
were made to save the fourteen defenceless 
creatures who were there under the protection 
of the laws. The poor Indians upon their 
knees plead in vain for their lives, protesting 
their attachment to the English. Unresisting 
men, helpless women, and innocent children, 
were murdered in relentless ferocity. When 
life was extinct in all, these Christian savages 
mounted their horses, gave a huzza of triumph 
for their glorious victory, and rode off unmo- 
lested. 

Another proclamation from Governor Penn, 





break of day to Conestoga Manor. They 
were a portion of a band of volunteers who had | 
just made a rather unsuccessful foray into the | 
dian territories, and had shot their three} 
ndian guides because they had not succeeded | 
in surprising their enemies. Their avowed | 
intentions in coming to this peaceful settlement, 
were to avenge the whites slain on the frontiers, 


that the saints might inherit the earth. They 
were well armed with firelocks, hangers, and | 
hatchets, and immediately surrounding all the 


moment, and commenced the work of murder, 
firing upon the defenceless and scarcely awak- 
ened inhabitants. Good old Shehaes was 
cut to pieces upon his bed, and the bodies of 
the rest were mangled with strokes from hang- 
ers and hatchets. 
inhumanly murdered three men, two women, 
and a young boy, being all who at that time 





William Penn with the Indians, and who had 


were at home. The rest of the band were 


| 
| 
t 


Indian huts, they broke into each at the same | 


Thus in cold blood were | 


immediately followed, in which he offered a 
reward of two hundred pounds per head for 
any three of the ringleaders among the mur- 
derers who should be prosecuted to conviction. 
The proclamation failed to produce any disco- 
very. The danger to be apprehended from the 
vengeance of this gang, sealed the lips of those 
who disapproved of the murders, and the ma- 
gistrates who from fear or favour did not at- 
tempt to prevent the outrage, now made no 
efforts to bring the perpetrators to justice. 

On the news of the first massacre a number 
of Christian Indians, who under the care of 
the Moravians were living peacefully and so- 
berly on the fruits of their own labour and in- 
| dustry, were struck with consternation and dis- 
may. At their own request they were re- 
/moved to Philadelphia for protection. The 
Paxton and Donnegal fanatics who justified the 
| former actions under the command given to 
Joshua to destroy the heathen and possess 
their land, were now disposed to murder all In- 





ever proved himself a faithful and an affection-| among their white neighbours; some of them | dians, let their profession of religion be what it 
ate friend of the English. He is described in| being on trading excursions to sell baskets,| might. Receiving information that there was 
an account published in 1764, as having been| brooms and bowls, the produce of their own) a considerable number of persons in Philadel- 
of a kind and benevolent temper. His daugh-|industry. After the massacre had been com-| phia opposed to having the natives there, 
ter Peggy, although married, continued to re-| pleted the perpetrators of it, set fire tothe huts,| and opposed to the government for giving 
side with him, work for him, and wait on him, | and then in small parties, by different roads, | them aid and assistance, they openly threaten- 














with filial duty and tenderness. 


age, constituted this fumily. 





Her husband, | returned to their several homes, dissatisfied|ed to march thither and kill all the Indians 
John Smith, a valuable young man of the Ca-} that any of their intended victims had escaped | they could find. 
yuga nation, and their child of three years of} their hands. 


Governor Penn on being in- 


The immediate neighbours of| formed of the threats made respecting those 
Another family | this village were filled with horror and indig-| under his care in the city, placed them first 
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on Veen Island, and then sent them for| siderable number of young members, who with | will nee kept aa 


greater safety towards New York, where he) 
supposed they would be under the immediate 
protection of the king’s agent for Indian affairs. 
When they reached Amboy they received a 
communication from Governor Colden of New 
York, absolutely refusing them liberty to enter 
that province, ‘They were therefore obliged to 
retrace their steps to Philadelphia, and General 
Gage, who had just been appointed to the com- 
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of error, and we may safely 
ardent temperaments and warm sympathies | assert, that where apy one professing with the 


for the weal and oppressed had little religious | Society of Friends, promulgates opinions incon- 
experience or feeling. sistent with its faith, such an one, so far, gives 

evidence that he is not under the guidance and 
government of the Spirit of ‘Truth, and his 
works may be judged accordingly. But to 


one mae argue that one error in a work vyitiates all the 
“ r > 9 5 E 5S c 
Inspiration versus Fallibility. truths contained in that work, or that those 


On reading the essay under the above cap- who have not been brought to see every doc- 


(To be continued.) 
—<— 


For ** The Friend.” 


mand of the British army, sent a number of | tion, in the last* number of “‘The Friend,” || trine of the gospel in its true light, are there- 
soldiers with them to protect them. They were! have been fearful lest some of the postulates | fore never under the guidance of the Holy 
placed in the barracks in that city, under mili-| .dyanced by the author, if not erroneous in| Spirit, would not only be extremely uncharita- 
tary guard, themselves, may lead some of their readers into | ble, but not in accordance with examples given 


Upon hearing of the return of the Indians,| error, ‘Thus, where atter stating what is the 


and that the New York governor would not| truth, relative to the testimony borne by the 
receive them, those engaged in the former mur-) Society to the necessity of immediate inspira- 
ders gathered together, and being joined by’ tion for the work of the ministry, he goes on 


others equally blood-thirsty and fanatic, march- lto say, “ ‘That member therefore of our Society 


ed down towards Philadelphia. They now) who jakes this honour to himself, without being 
numbered 200 or 300 men, and not only | called of God as was Aaron, and without being 
threatened all Indians they could find with| thoroughly convinced that he uses the gilt 
death, but also some of the officers of govern-| .ommitted to his trust, upon each recurring oc- 
ment, and a few of the most prominent mem-| casion, under the direct and sensible influence 
bers of the Society of F riends. Cn the Ath | of the Holy Spirit, is no genuine Quaker ; but 
of the Second month, Governor Penn having | is on the contrary a blind leader of the blind, 
received information of the march of the riot- and a false teacher,” &c. Now it is true that 


ers, called a public meeting to consult about) eyery member who takes this honour to him- 
the adoption of suitable measures to prevent) .eif ‘without being called of God as was Aaron, 
the intended mischief. A large number of the} anq every member who holds that it is not ne- 


as 9 My Pan themselves th ae cessary there should be a direct and sensible 
teers, in defence of the government, the laws,| influence of the Holy Spirit upon each recur- 
and the Indians. Cannon were planted so as 


to command the streets in the vicinity of the| 
barracks, and many of the citizens became, to| 





a great degree, agitated and alarmed. At mid-|},44 every member who is not thoroughly con- 
night of the Sth, advice was received of the | vinced, that he thus uses the gift dispensed to 
near approach of these wicked men} Upon! him upon each recurring occasion, is no genu- 
which, all the boats on the Schuylkill were S€-| ine Quaker, is making his Quakerism depend 


cured by order of the governor, and arrange-| 456 his being infallible. Ministers like others 


ments made for the defence of the ferries. | re liable to be betrayed into error; and many 
Heavy rains had fallen, and the river Was S| who have been entrusted with eminent gilts 
high, that none of the fords in the neighbour-| have confessed, and some of them have leit it 
hood of the city were passable. Going up the | upon record for a warning to others, that they 
stream the “ Paxton boys” at last found cross-| pave at times gone belore or lagged behind 


ing places, and entered in small bands into’ their Guide, and thereby brought distress and 
Germantown on the 6th. 


ring occasion of the exercise of the gilt is no | 
“genuine Quaker ;” and this we suppose is| 
| what was intended to be conveyed ; but to say, | 


in the New Testament. 

The Spirit of Truth visits and strives with 
those who are in error, and there is no doubt 
that as they give heed thereto, it will lead out 
of all error, and finally into all truth. But 
its operation is gradual, and many who are 
under its guidance, may yet hold opinions which 
are not sound, and which in the gradual unfold- 
ings of divine light they may be brought to see 
are unsound and give them up. ‘The man on 
whose eyes our Saviour laid his hands, first 
saw men as trees walking, before he had per- 
fect vision. ‘The mysteries of the gospel were 
not all at once revealed to the apostles. “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now,” was the language of 
their Divine master to them. 

While we are speaking on the subject of di- 
vine inspiration, and are desirous of testing the 
works of others by this all-important doctrine, 
|it is needful for us all to bear in mind our own 


| weakness, and the many blunders we ourselves 


may make. ‘This would teach us to avoid 
running into extremes, to which we are pecu- 
|liarly lable in times of excitement, to think 
soberly of our own attainments, and to look 


| with charity upon the mistakes of others. 


oe 





For ** The Friend.” 
Encouragement to Faithfulness, 


How strikingly is the power of living faith 


During this time it cannot be doubted but’ 
that the consistent members of the Society of| 
Friends in the city suffered much mental) 
anxiety. They knew themselves objects of 
the particular hatred of the armed men, who} 
intent on murder were drawing near; they! 
were deeply concerned for the safety of their} 
Indian friends, and they felt awfully impressed 
at the prospect of approaching bloodshed. 
Yet they were enabled to place their reliance 
upon the Lord God of their fathers, and in 
the full persuasion that he could make even 
the wrath of man to praise him, they resigned 
themselves and their cause into his hands, en- 
deavouring to find individually ability to say, 
‘not my will but thine be done.’ There were} 
however some members amongst Friends come! 
to years of manhood, who, indignant at the) 
murders already committed, and the murderous | 
design of the men who were approaching, and | 
not being under the government of the Prince of 
Peace themselves, determined to defend the 
city, their friends and the Indians against them | 
to the last extremity. They took up arms, and 
their example was quickly followed by a con- 


| bat did not come to hand until too late. 


'darkness on themselves and over their audi- exemplified in the early history of the Religious 


ence ; and yet, though they at such times un-| Society of Friends!—When the powers of 
doubtedly marred the work for want of keeping | darkness seemed combined together for the 
to the openings of the Holy Spirit, we may not | purpose of destroying from the face of the 
doubt their Quakerism, nor yet charge them | earth those dedicated sons and daughters, who 


'with Leing “ blind leaders of the blind and in the morning of its day went forth clothed 


false teachers.” While we maintain that there | With the power of an endless life, to preach 
is no true ministry without the qualification | the glad tidings of the gospel to the poor in 
being on each recurring occasion immediately | spirit; when the ingenuity of man, acting 
dispensed by the Head of the church to those | under the influence of the wisdom from be- 
on whom he has bestowed the gift, let us re- | neath, was taxed to frame laws, and to devise 
member that they have this treasure in earthen | punishments which should ensnare and cut 
vessels, and while they give evidence in life | them off, how marvellously were they enabled 
and conversation that their hearts are devoted | to repose themselves and the cause which was 
to his cause, we may leave their occasional | dearer to them than their natural lives, in the 
misses, if such there should be, to the great | keeping of him whom they had proved to be 
High Priest who is touched with a feeling of | faithful Creator, and humbly relying in the 
our infirmities. | the faith which he gave them, upon the pro- 
We fully believe that where any one is| mise that his omnipotent arm should uphold 
brought under a religious concern to treat upon and defend them, they were strengthened to 
the great truths of the gospel, whether orally, do all, and to suffer all, until the time came 
or in writing, such an one, as he keeps his eye | !0F them to triumph gloriously. So that it may 
upon Him who lays the concern upon him, | be truly said of them that “through faith 
they] subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 

* The communication was intended for last nuinber, | Nes38, Obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
jlions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
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the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 


made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned ; 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” Isaac Penington says :— 

At a time when many of the prisons in} ‘“ After ye have done all ye can, even made | 
Great Britain were crowded with these patient | laws as strong as ye can, and put them in the | 
sufferers for the testimony of Jesus, when many | strictest course of execution ye can, one night 
were sentenced to be banished from their native | from the Lord may end the controversy, and, 
land, and it seemed as though the wrath ofmen|shew whether we please the Lord in obey-| 
would swallow them up, Isaac Penington, being |ing him, or ye in making laws against us for | 
himselfa prisoner, addressed a communication to |our fidelity and obedience to him. 
the king and parliament, designed, says Sewell,| ‘ And as the Lord is able to overturn you, 
“ with Christian meekness to dissuade them, if|so if ye mistake your work, misinterpreting 
possible, from going on with the mischievous | passages of his providence, and erring in heart 
work of persecution.” We take from it the | concerning the ground of his former displea- 
following extracts, which are worthy the seri-| sure; and so, through the error of judgment, | 
ous consideration of all among us, who in the|set yourselves in opposition against him, re-| 
present time of deep trial, are ready to let their | planting the plants which he will not have | 
hands hang down, and their knees smite to- | grown, and plucking up the plants of his plant- 
gether for very weakness, and fear lest the|ing; do ye not in this case provoke the Lord, 


at his table. 















































Society, after all its favours and deliverances, 
should yet become a by-word and a reproach, 
and the precious doctrines and testimonies giv- 
en to it to uphold and promulgate, be suflered 
to fall in our streets. 

There are not wanting those among us,— 
and those too, from whom, judging from the 
responsibility which they assume, we might 
expect better things,—who do not hesitate to 
speak of our religious Society as though its | 
day was nearly passed by ; and as though its 
disorganization and dismemberment would be | 
of but little moment to the Christian world at 
large. But such professors only thereby give 
evidence, that they have either never known, 
or having known, have lost that faith which is 
the gift of God, and which so clothes the hearts 
of the spiritually-minded among us, with an 
abiding sense of the unchangeable truth of 
those doctrines and testimonies, into which the 
Holy Spirit led our forefathers, and now calls 
us to uphold, that they dare not shrink from 
earnestly contending for them, nor from bear- 
ing an honest testimony against the attempts 
which are made to introduce sentiments in- 
imical thereto. Such as these do assuredly 
know that the gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance ; and as in his inscrutable | 
wisdom he saw fit to separate our religious 
Society from all othet professors, and has con- 
descended to favour it with a clear sense and 
understanding of the great truths belonging to 
the Gospel dispensation, and in all generations 
since its rise, has qualified its humble consistent 
members to walk worthy the vocation where- 
unto he has called them, bestowing gifts upon 
both sons and daughters for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, and 
for the edifying of the body of Christ; so they 
may not doubt that He will continue to 
care for and sustain it, and finally enable it 
to accomplish the purpose for which he raised 
it up. Men may change and do change, but 
the truth is immutable. The love of populari- 
ty, the dread of controversy, the fear of incur- 
ring reproach, or mere lukewarmness, may and 
do, each and all of them, operate to in- 
duce many to withhold their aid in support 
of the Society in its hour of need, while others 


even to put forth the strength which is in him 
against you? We are poor worms! Alas, 
if ye had only us to deal with, we should be 
nothing in your hands; but if his strength 
stand behind us, we shall provea very burden- 
some stone, and ye will hardly be able to re- 
move us out of the place wherein God hath 
set us, and where he pleaseth to have us dis- 
posed of. And happy were it for you, if in- 
stead of persecuting us, ye yourselves were 
drawn to wait for the same begettings of God 
(which we have felt) out of the earthly nature 
into his life and nature, and learn of him to 


govern in that; then might ye be established | 


indeed, and be freed from the danger of those 
shakings and overturnings which God is hast- 
ening upon the earth. 

“| am assured in my heart and soul, that 
this despised people, called Quakers, is of the 
Lord’s begetting in his own life and nature. 
Indeed had I not seen the power of God in 
them, and received from the Lord an unques- 
tionable testimony concerning them; | had 
never looked towards them; for they were 
otherwise very despisable in my eyes. And 
this I cannot but testify concerning them, that 
I have found the life of God in me owning 
them, and that which God has begotten in my 
heart refreshed by the power of life in them: 
and none but the Lord knows the beauty and 


excellency of glory which he hath hid under 


this appearance. ‘The Lord hath hitherto pre- 
served them against great oppositions, and is 
still able to preserve them. Every power hith- 
erto hath made nothing of overrunning them ; 
yet they have hitherto stood, by the care and 
tender mercy of the Lord, and the several 
powers which have persecuted them have fal- 
len one after another. 

«| have had experience myself of the Lord’s 
goodness and preservation of me, in my suf- 
fering with them for the testimony of his truth, 
who made my bonds pleasant to me, and my 
noisome prison (enough to have destroyed my 
weakly and tenderly-educated nature) a place 
of pleasure and delight, where I was comforted 
of my God night and day, and filled with 
prayers for his people, as also with love to and 


prayers for those who had been the means of 





like deceitful bows turn back in the day of bat- 
tle ; but the cause is the Lord’s, he will main- 
tain it, and call in from the highways and 
hedges servants whom he will qualify to fill 


outwardly afflicting me and others upon the 
Lord’s account. 

« | have no doubt in my heart, that the Lord 
will deliver us. ‘The strength of man, the re- 


the places of those who are not worthy to sit! solution of man, is nothing in my eye in com> 


pare with the Lord. Whom the Lord loveth, 
he can save at his pleasure. Hath he begun to 
break our bonds, and deliver us, and shall we 
now distrust him? Are we in a worse condi- 
tion than Israel was, when the sea was before 
them, the mountains on each side, and the 
Egyptians behind pursuing them? He indeed 
that looketh with man’s eye, can see no ground 
of hope, nor hardly a possibility of deliverance, 


| but to the eye of faith, it is now nearer than 
when God began at first to deliver. 


“It is the delight of the Lord and his glory, 
to deliver his people, when to the eye of sense 
it seemeth impossible. Then doth the Lord 
delight to stretch forth his arm when none 
else can help: and then doth it please him to 
deal with the enemies of his truth and people, 
when they are lifted up above the fear of him, 
and are ready to say in their hearts concerning 





them, they are now in our hands, who can de- 
liver them.” 





For “ The Friend.” 
Look Upward. 

“ Greater is He that is in you, than He that is in 

the world.” 

The present is a time of peculiar discourage- 
ment, when the hearts of many are ready to 
adopt the language “‘ who will show us any 
good?” when the enemy of man’s happiness 
seems permitted to prove as to an hair’s 
breadth, and sift us as wheat. ‘The Church 
mourns over her broken walls, and her once 
faithful standard-bearers who have turned their 
backs in the day of battle, and with dust upon 
her head is adopting the language, “ By the 
the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, yea 
we wept when we remembered Zion, we hanged 
our harps on the willows in the midst thereof.” 
But is it not cheering to remember that our 
Captain is invincible, that ‘* Greater is he that 
is in you than he that is in the world.” Oh 
then, let us look unto him who ruleth the rag- 
ing of the elements, and will in his own appoint- 
ed time say, Peace, be still. ‘Then let us not 
incur the rebuke “Oh thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ;” even though the 
enemy should whisper that our efforts are vain, 
we shall never reach the promised port, point- 
ing out to us his countless victims, who he may 
tell us were far better equipped for the voyage 
than ourselves. Oh, heed him not; be not 
faithless, but believing ; and be whose way is 
in the sea, and his path in the mighty waters, 
and whose footsteps are not known, can cause 
these seeming evils, these deeply proving dis- 
pensations, to work together for our good, and 
eventually tend to our establishment on that 
Rock against which the gates of hell shall 
never prevail, 

Ohio, R, 
—_——_ 

Save your Eyes.—The Medical Journal ad- 
vises people who wish to preserve their eyes, 
not to read in railroad cars while in motion. 
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Resist a temptation till you conquer it. 
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